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elude the treaty with Venice in 1336 and two of his father's
first cousins had been Gonfaloniere in, respectively, 1349
and 1354-

But Giovanni di Bicci de> Medici3 came of a family
which had signalised themselves in another way than this.
For they had on several occasions taken a prominent part
in the struggles of the people against the nobles (grand?). A
distant cousin of his father (also named Giovanni) had, in
1343, been seized and put to death by the tyrant of Flor-
ence, Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, as one of the
most dangerous of the citizens (popolani). And when Gio-
vanni di Bicci was eighteen years old, he had seen, in 1378,
a distant cousin of his grandfather (another Salvestro), by
his powerful words in the Signoria, bring about the riot known
as that of the Ciompi (the weavers, dyers, and minor woik-
men of the guild of wool), vihich riot, we are told, "bioke
the power of the nobles, and destroyed the oligarchy of the
Tarte Guelfa'", while another cousin of his father's, Vieri,
had pacified the rebellion of 1393. Thus the family had as
its tradition antagonism to the nobles and championship of
the cause of the people. Giovanni di Bicci was destined to
go far in the same course, as well as to found a family whose
influence was to spread far beyond the sphere of the petty
politics of Florence.

Let us first see what, in this year 1400, were the condi-
tions surrounding him, (i) in his own city, and (ii) in the
larger world beyond it.

(i) Florence, after fierce struggles between rival factions
for a hundred and fifty years, had at last settled down with
the most democratic government on record. In 1260 the
banished Ghibellines, under Farinata degli Uberti, had at
the battle of Monteaperto defeated the Guelphs and re-
entered Florence in triumph. The Ghibellines had thereupon
proposed to raze Florence to the ground; against this
Farinata degli Uberti had "raised his single voice,"4 and